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A VILLAGE SHAKESPEARE 
STAGE. DESIGNED BY E. 
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257, within.) 
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Costumes & Designs 


TOM HESLEWOOD, Ltd. 


TOM HESLEWOOD MRS. H. B. IRVING HUGH MILLER 


16 WILSON ST., LONG ACRE, W.C.2 


Costumes for London and Provincial 
productions. 


Amateur Theatricals and Fancy 
Dress Balls. 


PLAYS DRESSED FROM STOCK 


Special terms and attention to members of the 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Tube Station:—Covent Garden (2 minutes) 


Telephone :— — _ 4432 Gerrard 
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BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


LECTURES 


at the 


CENTURY THEATRE 
Archer St., Westbourne Grove, W.11 


The LAST LECTURE of the 

present Series will be given on 

WEDNESDAY, DEC. 17th 
at 8.30 p.m. 


THE TOKIO STAGE 


By Mrs. JOHN PENLINGTON 
With Lantern Illustrations 
Mr. LAWRENCE BINYON will preside 


TICKETS: Reserved 2s. 6d.; Unreserved 1s. 

from the Hon Secretary, British Drama 

League, 10 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 
Or at the Century Theatre 














PROFESSIONAL 


PRODUCER 


with many years’ experience, woul! 
like to produce for amateur society on 
a profit-sharing basis next season. 
Can arrange trial production this 
season. 

Preference for society doing ad- 
vanced work in or near London. 

Can lend a box chamber set, black 
draperies, some Shakespearian cos- 
tumes, etc. 

Replies to ‘‘ PRopucER,”’ 

c/o THe BritisH DRAMA LEAGUE, 


10, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.1. 





PLAYS & ARTICLES 
TYPED 


at reasonable rates. 


Apply Box 233, 
c/o British Drama League, 
10 King Street, W.C.2 














THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 


of Bath have a large number of 


Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Medizval, Shakespearian, 

Eighteenth Century and Fantastic, which they would 

be glad to loan to members of the British Drama 

League ONLY at five shillings each and upwards, 
according to estimate. 


Application for loan of these dresses should be made in the 
first instance to the Hon. Sec. of the Drama League, 10 King 
Strect, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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STEWART DUCKWORTH HEADLAM 


By F. S. Boas, D.Litt. 


Hk Editor of Drama has asked me 
to write a few words on Stewart 
Headlam, whose loss all friends 
of education and of the theatre 

I know how impossible it 

is in short space to do justice to his vivid 


are mourning. 


and unique personality, and I am aware that 
there are prominent members of the British 
Drama League who been in 
intimate contact with him, especially in the 
earlier phases of his career. But in recent 


have more 


years I have been brought into relation with 
him in a number of ways, and I am glad to 
pay a tribute in these pages to his devoted 
work for causes dear to the British Drama 
League. 

It is sometimes the drawback of a public 
‘varsity " training that it 
limits the sympathies of those who have 
benefited by it to education of that particu- 
lar type. This attitude was much more pre- 
valent in the now distant days when Stewart 
Headlam entered public life than it is in 
1924. But from the first to him, an Etonian 
and a graduate of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, the advance of popular education 
Was a passion, to which one can think of 
him dedicating, in Antonio’s word, ‘‘ My 
purse, my person, my extremest means.” 

But while all education was, so to speak, 
his provinee, it was the work of the London 
Evening Institutes that perhaos lay nearest 
to his heart. For them and in them he 
unceasingly. He their 
teaching of ‘‘vocational’’ subjects; and their 
folk-dancing and eurhythmics. 
But he set the greatest store by their work 


sé 


school and 


laboured valued 


classes in 


in the ‘‘ humanities ’’—literature, art, music, 


history, and philosophy. The ‘‘ cycle ” 


courses in English literature, comprising a 
systematic course of Shake- 
speare to plays and poems of to-day, had 
his warm interest and support. And behind 
all he was ever conscious that in the com- 
munal 
vision of the student is turned towards that 
ideal in which the true, the beautiful, and 
the good all have their part. 

It was a somewhat similar conception 
that, as it seemed to me, lay at the root of 
Headlam’s championship of the 
theatre, and especially of the Shake- 
spearian drama. His interest in it was 
social, even more than, in the narrower 
sense, literary, though he loved the fine 
declamation of noble verse. He saw in 
drama a source of ‘‘ joy in widest common- 
alty spread.” I must leave it to others to 
speak of the far-off tempestuous days of the 
Church and Stage Guild, from which only 
dim echoes have reached me. But with 
something of prophetic vision, Headlam 
realized half a century ago that if th 
Theatre was again to be all «hat it should be 
in English life, it must find an ally in the 
Church, as it did in the Middle Ages, and 
in the schools, as it did in the Renaissance. 
He was a pioneer in that remarkable revival 
of the community stage which the British 
Drama League seeks to foster and to serve. 

It is largely due to Headlam’s advocacy 
that Shakespeare now occupies so promine:t 
a place in the curriculum ot London schools 
of all types. And he was never weary of 
preaching the doctrine that the plays must 
not be only read but acted. He encour- 
aged the performances of them in the 
schools, colleges, and evening institutes. 


study, from 


intercourse of the class-room the 


life-long 
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He was, of course, a zealous promoter of all 
measures for facilitating the attendance of 
boys and girls at Shakespearian perform- 
ances at the ‘‘ Old Vic” and elsewhere. 
lor lectures on the dramatist he cared less, 
but when during the Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenary of 1916 | gave an address to the 
evening institute teachers he character- 
istically went without his dinner in order to 
take the chair. 


He was President of the London Shake- 
speare League, and, if 1 remember rightly, 
it was the League that arranged for a 
memorial to the Burbages to be placed in 
Shoreditch Parish Church. He was an im- 
pressive figure in canonical garb at the ser- 
vice when the memorial was dedicated. 
More recently, during the 1923 Tercentenary 
of the First Folio, he got the Shakespeare 
League to issue a reprint of the preliminary 
pages of the Folio with an introduction by 
Sir Sidney Lee, which has had a_ wide 
circulation, 

He, of course, approved warmly of the 
decision of the London County Council to 
institute two scholarships at the Royal 
\cademy of Dramatic Art, which are 
awarded annually on the recommendation of 
distinguished members of the theatrical pro- 
fession and officials of the Council. <A few 
weeks ago, at the end of a meeting con- 
cerned with other matters, he beckoned to 
me to come over to discuss a question relat- 
It was to be my 
last talk with him, and during it he flashed 
out, ‘‘ I am done.” 


ing to these scholarships. 


The words carried me 
back to my last talk with F. J. Furnivall on 
the steps of the British Museum, when he, 
too, told me that the end was at hand. In 
their unconventionality, their courage, their 
wit, their unselfish zeal for great causes, 
their resolve to die in harness, the two men 
were akin. But while in Furnivall the 
scholarly instinct was predominant, in 
Headlam it was that of social service. And 
we may, therefore, fitly bid farewell to him 
in words used by Matthew Arnold of one 
who, like Headlam, was a Churchman and 
an educational reformer : 


Thou wouldst not alone 


Be saved ... alone 
Conquer and come to the goal, 
H ving the rest in the wild. 





THE NATIONAL THEATRE PLAN. 

DEAR Sirk,—The Council members of the 
London Shakespeare League have asked me 
to express their profound disappointment 
that the Prize Design for the proposed 
National Theatre contains no provision for 
a stage approximately like that on which 
Shakespeare’s plays were originally per- 
formed, i.e., a platform stage, coming well 
forward into the auditorium, with no pro- 
scenium arch or front curtain, but with « 
curtained recess behind, a balcony above, 
and doors for the entrance and egress of 
the actors. 

The London Shakespeare League main- 
tains that it is impossible to understand or 
appreciate the technique of any work o! 
dramatic art, unless that work is presented 
on the sort of stage for which it was 
written. Elizabethan drama demands its 
own stage no less than Post-Restoration or 
Greek drama. What is less generally 
recognized is that the ‘‘ apron’’ added to 
the ordinary picture-frame stage is only an 
inadequate makeshift for the platform-stage 
on which Shakespeare’s plays ought to be 
presented. We consider that any designs 
for a National Theatre should at least not 
subordinate Shakespearian interests to 
others, and should provide for a hall where 
Elizabethan and Jacobean plays could be 
produced in—approximately—the conditions 
for which they were written. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. M. Hewetson, 
(Member of the Council London 
Shakespeare League.) 
30, Gayville Road, S.W.11. 
November 12, 1924. 

Having seen the above letter in proof, 
Mr. Granville-Barker writes :— 

‘© Personally I think that by using the 
apron stage and by contriving inner stage 
balcony and doors as little within the lofty 
proscenium as possible, all the essentials of 
the Elizabethan theatre are preserved. And 
I would not plead for more. By all means, 
if space can be found, Iet us have a replica 
of the Globe stage also. But I fear its 
advocates would find that its use did more 
for archeology than living art. They have 
taught the modern producer of Shakespeare 
a great lesson. Are they wise to be doc- 
trinaire in the application of it? ”’ 
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A VILLAGE SHAKESPEARE STAGE 
By Harley Granville-Barker 


The Designs (see also cover) by E. Ravilious. 
















































HAT I most like about this is better to have it. 


design is its simplicity. It There should be curtains to _ the 

could be carried out, I should upper stage so that the opening can 

think, by the village car- be adjusted to any width or dispensed 
penter. It is perfectly suited to the barn with. 
itself, and it furnishes a stage upon which [ like the semi-circular background. 
any Of Shakespeare’s plays could be acted. It is untraditional, but it reflects light 
With the temporary rigging of another set better and makes that problem _ the 
of curtains an: re ee ee pres tes ee ea oe easier and it 
some slight ad- ‘inna sia a —— suits the space 
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justment it will ie FS not only to in- 
do for anything | | Dressing ro A sO | door scenes (its 
7? Re cl | tid oom - SS a Ld ‘aiden soa 
from /&schylus V4 >. genera use 1 
to Ibsen. Me Q = Shakespearia 
. ° .¢ fo | fF \ 
Now for criti- 1] A oN t 4 plays) but even 
: | {} \ ee a 
cism. Lf 4 better for open- 
The two side el is a] | air effects. Thc 
doors should be f 4 4 iJ aa = entrances at the 
on a level with | side, however, 
the stage. An | om : should be much 
entrance or exit | 1] | wider, so that 
which — involves a ] furniture can 
the ascent or | carried through 
descent of three Ze ia them, and I 
steep steps and oe ee ; don’t think the 
a right - angled . entrance at the 
5 Stage for a— Stage is $ length 
turn is calculate:l - R a ir. 7 back would be of 
to bring the Country LDP of —2bout 29= great use as it 
most adept actor a — 3 LSE SS stands. A wider 
to ore f on or ca LE : VW = ope ning, ( on 
sion and will be LE \ J/ S vertible to win- 


fatal to a novice 
six times out of 





dow or double 
door, or to solid 








ten. Besides wall, might be. 
this, these en- eee — a} ES It would be 
trances should be LOM LL CHIDO COT better, of course, 
raked out ana MTT TMT 






| | if the  dress- 
ing rooms could 
be contrived 
outside the main 
| building, and 
| | those spaces 
left for furni- 
ture and pro- 





down, for then 
the actor walk- ieee 
ing straight on {| 
will naturally 
reach the centre 

of the stage, the — 
focus of the 
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play’s action ; an important matter in Eliza- perties. It is hard for actors to make all 

bethan plays. The side balconies above {it their changes in strict silence. 

they can be preserved) then become useful, No stair or ladder to the upper stage 

lor from them the inner stage can be seen. is shown. It must be remembered, when 
I see no allowance for a trap on putting one, that women have to climb it 

the stage. This will be a convenience—for in skirts and in a hurry. 

some plays a_ necessity — and_ though But altogether it is a very simple, charm: 


there may be but three or four feet drop it ing and practical design, I venture to think 
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Neither the Editor nor the Drama League as a whole 
accepts any responsibility for the opinions expressed 
in signed articles printed in this Journal. 


OLLOWING up the statement made 

in our last issue as to the Carnegie 

Grant for the establishment of a 
theatrical library, we are now able 

to announce that negotiations are on foot 
suitable premises in_ the 
Adelphi, whither it is expected that the 


for acquiring 
League's Offices will remove early in the 
New Year. It is hoped to publish full 
details of this in the January number. 


o 


The minutes of the Liverpool Conference 
are printed elsewhere. These have been 
considered by the Council of the League, 
which has ratified all the resolutions passed 
at the Conference. The question of Play- 
Readings is being taken up with the 
Dramati Committee of the Authors’ 
Society, and a number of test cases have 
been submitted to counsel for a_ legal 


opinion. 


The suggested increase of the subscrip- 
tion for affiliated societies when members 
number over a hundred is obviously a fair 
one, particularly when it is considered that 
the League is now, or will shortly, be in a 
position to offer largely increased privileges 
to its members. By the rules of the League, 
however, no such change can be made except 
by vote of a general meeting, and since the 
new rule, if passed, could not come into 
operation till the commencement of — the 
League’s financial year at Midsummer, it 
has been decided to postpone the settlement 
of this question until the Annual General 
Meeting of the League next June. 

S 

Finally, the magazine is to be enlarged 
and improved. We propose, among other 
features, a monthly page on current 
theatrical literature, giving as we hope an 
exhaustive list of all books of interest pub- 
lished in this country, and the most im- 
portant of art books published abroad. 
Foreign drama will be regularly dealt with, 
and an opportunity given for questions and 
answers on details of special interest to 
amateurs. 


S 


One of the most beautifully-produced 
Christmas plays which have come to our 
notice is the ‘* Joyous Pageant of the Hol) 
Nativity,’’ recently presented at Carmel 
Hall, Chelsea, under the zgis of St. Mary's 
Church, Graham Street. Bright lighting 
and rich costumes achieved an effect of real 
splendour, which yet was not out of harmony 
with the simple music and unaffected acting. 
The pageant, which was written and 
arranged by Mr. Charles A. Claye, is to be 
repeated at the Old Vic. on Wednesda 
afternoons, January 7th and 14th. It is 
well worth seeing. 


S 


The Shakespeare stage designs illustrated 
in this number were the winning ones in « 
competition held in connexion with the 
annual exhibition of the Royal College of 
Art Students’ Sketch Club. The exhibition 
included several other theatrical designs to 
which we shall refer again. 














FOUR BOOKS 






Revicwed by Cyril Wood 


The Organised Theatre. By St. John 
Ervine. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Tendencies of Modern English Drama. 
By A. E. Morgan. Constable and Co. 
10S. 6d, 


Some Dramatic Opinions By Sydney W. 
Carroll. F. V. White and Co. 4s. 6d. 


Hullo, Playgoers. By Archibald Haddon. 
Cecil Palmer. 3s. 6d. 


A theatre audience is the most catholic of 
congregations. It comprises devotees an‘] 
unbelievers, artists and propagandists, be- 
sides that ubiquitous mass of Laodiceans, 
the general public, which is neither hot nor 
cold. If 


had been 


representatives of each section 
invited to collaborate their 
opinions on present-day drama, the result 
would have been much the same as is re- 
vealed in these four books 

Except perhaps in the case of the unbe- 
lievers—the persons, the  high- 
brows, those difficult people (call them what 
you will) with intellectual doubts about the 
modern stage. Mr. Ervine here stands as 


superior 


their representative, but from the optimism 
he reveals we doubt if he 
pointed again. 


would be ap- 


We may agree... . that the condition of the 
English theatre and of the English drama : 
s not so healthy as it might be. . . There are 
varying degrees of health in the European 
theatre, but nowhere is it any greater than it 


is in England, and there are places in Europe 

where it is definitely less. 

Each of these four authors makes his 
peculiar individual contribution to the work 
of the theatre. Mr. Ervine sees the prob- 
lem of the organisation of the theatre as 
but a part of the larger problems of social 
reconstruction and national regeneration. 
“We cannot revive the theatre until we 
revive ourselves,” he says. He represents 
the state of the theatre as the reflex of 
national life, showing clearly how this has 
been exemplified in Greek, Roman, Eliza- 
bethan and modern civilisation. And 
though he declaims his message with the 
burning zeal and redundancy (internal, 
perhaps) of the ‘man with a mission,’ vet 
his able handling of the practical details of 
the problems of the theatre acquit him of 
anv charge of being a mere theorist. 


A. E. Morgan is no less conscious of the 
inter-relation of the theatre and the social 
system. But he prefers to examine the 
problem by the quiete: methods of the 
artist rather than by the rhetorical flights of 


the propagandist. His aim is: 


to show the direction in which drama has moved 


luring the past fifty years; and to study 
he outlook on life which is expressed and _ in- 
terpreted by the dramatists of the period. 


lo achieve this he has examined the 
work of the principal dramatists, one by 
one, showing the contribution each has 
made in the general trend of dramatic pro- 
gress. Such a method is always open to 
the individual objection that the work of 
this or of that dramatist has received too 
much or too little attention, but in Mr. 
Morgan’s carefully written and comprehen- 
sive book the choice is singularly satisfying. 

The pages of Mr. Sydney Carroll's book 
bristle with challenge. At times we are at 
one with him, at others we find ourselves 
as strongly opposed to him. But his 
stimulate us to think for our- 
selves,” and we can readily forgive what to 


object is to 


us may seem a few unsound opinions from 


such a sincere and self-confessed ‘* slave 
of duty to my first, last, and only real love 
the theatre.” 


essays on a variety of subjects of interest 


His fifty crisply written 
to all devotees of the theatre, make us hope 
that Mr. Carroll will apply to a more fully 
elaborated single treatise on the drama the 
diversity of opinions so __ interestingly 
gathered together in this book. 

The value of Mr. Archibald Haddon’s 
theatre probably 
greater at the time of their delivery than 
in the present book form. The circum- 
stances under which they are given demand 
that thev shall treat of affairs of the 
moment, suitably garnished with chit-chat, 
and made palatable to everv shade of lis- 
tening-in appetite. 


wireless talks ” was 


To say this implies no 
disparagement to Mr. Haddon. He has 
done his work well, and there is no doubt 
that he is directly stimulating interest and 
improving popular taste in the theatre. 

If Mr. Haddon can only influence his 
vast public to the extent of reading his 
reproduced talks, we have no doubt. that 
these other three books will soon be de- 
manded bv his readers. 






MINUTES OF THE CONFERENCE OF 


AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 





er’s Rooms, I iverpo 


should take the chair. 





Bath Conference, 











M Mason (Liverpool Playhouse Circle) moved 
1 Mrs. Rogers seconded an amendment that mn 
steps should Le taken at the moment. The amend- 


nt was supported by the Stockport) Garri 
Society and the Northern Drama League. 


Phe amendment was then put before the meeti 
wd defeated... The original resolution, as follows, 
st put to the vote and carried: 


“That the Council of the League should 
pproach the Society of Authors on the miaitter 
of Play Readings with a view to obtaining a clear 
understanding of the position of dramatists ji 
regard to the reading of their plays.” 


ipptr 


Subscriptions of Affiliated Societies. 

The Chairman stated that the Council wer 
inxious to obtain further information as to the 
wishes of the affiliated societies in regard to in- 
creased subscription. The matter was discussed, 
ind it was proposed by Mr. Downs and _ seconded 
vy M Hannam-Clark (Cheltenham) that the afii- 
liarion fee should be one guinea for every fifty 
members 

Mrs. Storr Best (Sheffield Playgoers) moved a 
Mr. Buchanan (Northern Drama League, Belfast 
seconded the following amendment : 

‘That the affiliation fee should be a percentag 


of t revenue of the society.”’ 

Mrs. Storr Best pointed out chat the subscriptic 
of the members of the Sheffield Playgoers was 
3s. 6d., and it was therefore impossible for he 
society. to pay the increase as sugyge sted by M 


Downs, and it would mean that her society would 
regretfully have cto resign their membership of th 


ain Davis (Grantham) suggested and Mr. 
umbe seconded a further amendment that tl 
al rule of the League should be enforced 





x 
namely Is. should be paid for every member ov 
th r of twenty. 

The Stockport Garrick Society and the Unnamed 


Society were not favourable to such a large increas 
Mrs. Rogers (Bristol) suggested that instead of 
increasing the subscription, every society shoul 


nake an effort to add to the number of affili 
Miss Beckett (Bangor) suggested that a maximur 

sum should be fixed and a minimum of one guin 

The suggestion that the minimum should be less 


uinea was not accepted. 





one 1 
In view of the discussion Mr. Downs withdrew 
his motion. 
It was finally proposed by Mr. Page (Penrith 
seconded by Miss Fowler (Birkenhead) and resolve 
“That the Council should be recommend 
to charge a minimum fee of one guinea for ev 


affiliated society. Societies with a membershi 
of more than one hundred to pay 10s. 6d. fo 
every successive one hundred or part of one hun- 


with a maximum of 5 5s.”’ 
] >: 


Chamberlain (Community Players, Birming- 
liam) asked if there was any Vv 





vay by which men 
have the Magazine 
It was pointed our that the Magazine can be sup- 





ers of affiliated societies could 




















MINUTES OF THE LIVERPOOL CONFERENCE 





plied at half-price, namely, 3s. per annum, if not 


less than t 


n such subscriptions are sent at a time. 


The Chairman inquired as to what support would 


forthcoming for an associate membership for, 
sav, 2s 6d. per annum Some societies stared that 


disintegration, 
to the idea. 
date 


would 
favourable 
asked as to the 


afraid this 
other societies were 


they were 
I 


\ question was 


cause 








of public 


tion of the library catalogue. It was stated that 
it was hoped it would be printed next month 
Curative Power of Drama 
\ letter was read from Mr. Cyril Moore, of the 


Chesh 


re Joint Sanatorium, asking for some infor- 


mation as to the = curative drama. It 
was not thought possible to 


this Conference. 


power! of 
discuss the matter t 


Letter from Captain A. St. John on the Trainins 
of Inexperienced Amateurs. 
\ letter was read from Captain A. St. John, fron 


cing for help in this 
was felt to be too large for 


Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire, as 


matter The subject 


liscussion as time was short, and the matter was 
therefore postponed, 
Other Business. 
Mr. Mason (Liverpool Playhouse Circle) stated 
that he was sorry that all delegates had not been 


ible o receive h spitality, but it 
iccount of the shortage of time. 
Mr. Mason recommended that the followi ¢ 
measures should be adopted for the benefit of future 
confers nces $ 
1 That the 


socic ties 


was chiefly on 


affiliated 
instead of 


Business Conference of 
should last a whole 
the morning only. 

2. That che 
part in th 
hy August Ist; 
igenda should he 
ber 10th 


day 


societies to 





invitation to the 
Conference should be sent out 
that the 
sent to London bv 


resolutions should be printed 


resolutions for the 
Septem- 
these 





and returned to the Societies by September 
24th and be returned again ro London by 
October Ist. 

3. That the names of the speakers should be 
fixed at least a month before the date of the 


Conference. 
4. That the League 
fee of 2s. 6d. for 


should charge a de legate’s 
every society consisting of 


S 


fiftv or less than fiftv members, and 5s. for 
every. society consisting of more than fifty 
members. Individual members of the League 


to pay Is. 

Mr. Mason suggesred that the sum thus obtained 
could go towards the expenses of the Conference 
id the hire of the hall for the public meeting, thus 
enabling the public to be admitted free. 

These approved by the 
Con fe 
A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. Mason and 
nassed to Messrs. Rushworth and Dreaper for their 
kindness in lending their room for the use of the 
5 during the Conference. 
Colonel Turnbull (Penrith) proposed, Mrs. Rogers 


recommendations were 


rence, 


Bristol) seconded and it was carried with acclama- 


= Th ita 
the L 


who 


vote of thanks should he conveved to 
verpool Playhouse Circle and to the 
had so kindly he spitalicy to the 


hosts 


given 


” 


delegates. 





Davis 
icclamation : 
m4 That a vote of should be conveyed 
to Mr. Whirworth and Mrs. Whitworth for their 
great work for the League, with an expression of 
sympathy to Mr. Whitworth in his illness, and 
that he 


was unable to be 


Captain proposed and it was carried 


thanks 


gret ’ 


| present.’ 
Next Conference. 

rhe invitation kindly given by the Nottingham 
Playgoers that the next Autumn Conference sho 
be held in Nottingham ratified by Mr. Trun 

the condition found | 

wich the amme to be brou 
Council. 

Mr. Eastwood (Levenshulme) inquired as to what 

riod copyright exists. It was decided that refer 
ence should be made to the Copyright Act and the 
result printed in Drama. 


Was 
that it was 


prog! 





Mr. Murphy (Liverpool Playhouse Circle) sug- 
gested that the League should associate itself with 
the Actors’ Associatior in the recent dispute with 
the Stage Guild. The Chairman stated, and it was 


inimously agreed, that such a step was not \ 
he province of the work of the League. 

The meeting closed 
taking the 
d carried una 


ithin 


with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Rea fo chair—p Mr. 


posed by Downs 


nimously. 


rHE LONDON POLYTECHNIC. 









Valuable work is being done at the Polytechni 
Sel ool of Speech-Training and Dramatie Art by 
Louie Bagley and her staff, judging by the ex- 
ce of the recitations given at the Fyvie Hall, 
it Street, on Friday The occasion was a 
nt’s Recital and Medal Competition, in which 
Geoffrey Whitworth was the adjudicator. The 
medal was awarded to Miss Ruth Gillham, Miss 
Florence Johnstone-Noad heing ‘* proxime accessit.”’ 
** PARTNERS.”’ 

\MATEUR Prayers’ Society, MANCHESTER. 

In a stage note to ** Fancy Free ”’ a one-act play 


f which this three-act comedy is an 
Mr. Stanley Houghton 


elaboration, 


wrote: ‘* This play should 


acted with the most perfect seriousness and 
polish.’’ So it should. For this play is brilliant 
farce with the lustre, hardness and flash of a cut 


liamond. m 
than 
inely 


amusing situations 


Why it is so seldom played is a mystery 
vaunted risqué quality is no more 
piquency and wit in skilled hands and its gent 
sparkling and its 
ing from hushands and 
have—unknown to each other ranged to make 
marital adventure and elope, find them- 
selves in the same hotel before crossing the Chan- 
nel) are sheer delight. Regarded alongside ‘‘Hindle 
Wakes ’? and ** The Younger Generation this play 
is proof of Houghton’s breadth, versatility and tech- 
nique, Nevertheless its performance is another 
example of courage shown by a society which has 
ilready to its credit the first io 


short plays 


for its 


conversation 


(aris two wives who 


two 





second 





production of one or 


finding their way to th 


two that are 
professional stage. 

** Partners ’? was simply staged, and acted with 
the requisite speed, precision and polish. That the 
play reached this efficiency in a fortnight is a con- 
i tribute to the producer, Norman Oddy. 


5, ©. i. 


siderable 





NEWS FROM 


MARIA GREY COLLEGHI 


NORTH AND 


those favourin 


’ Merchant of Venice,” and “ As Yor 











drawing-room readers and audience 
every member in the course of 








McCandless as Captain Kee ney acted wit 
conviction, and Miss Kathleen McBride mad 
study of Mrs. Keeney. 








SOUTH 


of native oak and tiles to serve as 








hat juncture the scheme was fervently 

the village and district, the barn was 
g 

e pur- 


Lhest ideas ; so that 


and reconstructed on a new si 

igs : th 
possesses a Barn Theatre, a barn out- 
le a hall with aisles and_ sti 





and all modern requisites, even to a 
the minstrels’ gallery of ol 


les rectors, curates, the Cat 





Nonconformist minister, schoolmaster 


tor, butcher’s assistant, builder's 
rpenter, children, ete.—every rank, every 
thought and principle—and now numbers 


souls. 


luetion of plays Shakespeare always 
the platform. ‘* Midsummer Ni , 


have been performed. Dunsany_ stands 
he Arabs *’ and ** Lost Silk Hat.” 

the morality plav, drew tears fron 
Synge ’s ** Well of | the Saints,” 


s 
Dear Depart ‘. Barrie's 7 er 
Her Medals ’’—this being repeated 


| ‘ 
with the ‘School for Scandal,” 
the opening week of the theatre, fe 

varied bill of fare. ‘* The Ship,” by 
irsing. actors during the open 





tival week Mav were, as at oth 


nbers of the society. The artistic scenery 
main the dresses, were both designe 


’ g 
the society. But how are actors o 
society once a_ fortnight presents 
Houses are lent the Rectory, the 
vt ichurch room, some of the fin 


h Oxted abounds—and in the hall « 





are comfortabl 


igned a part, and so, with a_ break 
nts, some play by these playwri 





thus capacity for acting is discover 


In conclusion, none of this would have seen the 


ce but for Mrs. Whitmore, and 
e added of Mr. Granville-Barker 


Whitworth, who so kindly came and _per- 
opening ceremony of the Barn Theat 


S 


ival week last May. 
A. H. Lane, M.A. 


EDUCATION CO-OPERATIVE 
THEATRE. 

y and Tuesday, December 22 and 

society will present ‘* A | Midsumme 


9 
23, 


vam’? at the Guildhall School of Musi 


whole 


of the personnel required fo 
ice is drawn from the Board’s staff 


and dresses are ‘* home-made.”’ 


BELFAST. 


ern Drama League opens their seaso 


by producing four one-act plays: ‘‘ Pan 


v Helen Simpson ; ‘f Tle,’’? by Eugen 
Bear,’ by Tchenov, and ‘* Miss 
by R. S. Bolton. In ‘‘ Ile ’’ Mr: 





Reco 


THE 
VOIt 


Brea! 
ture, 
an 


Gwla 
Thea 
at No 
Road 


Co-Di 
of Dr 
gate, 
Hartl 
local 
Societ 











a 


Laura Smithson 


L.R.A.M., Elocution Double Diploma. 
Of the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’ Shakespeare Co., and 
principal West End Theatres. Director of 
the Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare Festival 
Summer School of Elocution 1913—1920, 
and of Folkestone Summer School of 

Drama, 1924. 


Recommended by : 
SIR F. R. BENSON 
MISS LILIAN BAYLIS 
MISS GLADYS COOPER 
MISS EDITH CRAIG 
LADY GOMME 
BEN GREET, ESQ. 
WILLIAM POEL, ESQ. 
MISS SYBIL THORNDYKE 


ad 


THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND DRAMATIC 
TRAINING INCLUDES 


Breathing, Enunciation, Expression, Ges- 
ture, and English Phonetics. Stammering 
and other defects of speech corrected. 
Plays Produced. 


CLASSES AT 
Gwladys Dillon School of Drama _ and 
Theatre Arts, 17, Rupert Street, W.1. Also 
at Novikoff School of Dancing, 13, Blomfield 
Road, W.g. Private Address: 102, Abbey 
Road Mansions, N.W.8. 


Telephone: Hampstead 5227. 
a 
NORTHERN CONNECTION 


Directed by 


Ivy Smithson 


Co-Director of Folkestone Summer School 
of Drama, 1924, who visits weekly Harro- 
gate, Darlington, Middlesbro’, West 
Hartlepool, Stockton-on-Tees, and is the 
local representative of the London Poetry 
Society Examinations. Amateur Societies 
Advised and Plays Produced. 











DRAMATIC ART CENTRE 
36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C.1 (Tel. Mu. 337) 


THEATRE, CLUB and SCHOOL 
WINTER TERM opens January 12th. 


Shakesperean Section 


under supervision of 


MR. BEN GREET 


MODERN REPERTORY CO. 


UNDER PROFESSIONAL PRODUCER 


REHEARSAL CLUBS FOR 
STUDENTS AND BEGINNERS 
Elocution, Dancing, Fencing, Lectures and Educa- 


tional Courses, Criticisms of Plays, Special Depts. 
for Teachers ard Children. 


Applications: Miss MAUDE SCOTT, Director. 

















All members of Dramatic Groups and 


Community Players should possess 


The Unnamed Book 


a record of the work of the Unnamed 
Society of Manchester, containing an 
account of its aims and methods, with 
numerous illustrations from drawings and 
photographs. 
Price 2/6, or 2/9 post free, from 
SHERRATT & HUGHES, 34 Cross St., Manchester 























THE MASK 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 
OF THE ART OF THE THEATRE 


VOLUME ELEVEN COMMENCES JANUARY, 1925 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: POST FREE. 
POPULAR EDITION 1o/-. FINE PAPER EDITION 20/-. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY OF “THE MASK” 
AND THEN TEST IT FOR YOURSELF. 


THE OBSERVER. SPORTING AND DRAMATIC. 

** THE MASK’ IS AN AMAZING PUBLICA- “THE DAY OF THE PIONEERS REPRESENTED 
TION ... EVERY PAGE OF ‘THE MASK’ BY ‘ THE MASK’ WILL COME. THE MOVEMENT 
GLOWS.” ... IT IS ““ THE BEST THEATRI- OF THE THEATRE IS IN THEIR DIRECTION.” 
CAL MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD.” Asutey Dukes, April 26, 1924. 

Lexnox Rosinson, October 12, 1924 THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE, U.S.A. 
THE REFEREE. “* THE MASK’ IS REAPPEARING WITH ALL ITS 

“A RICH BUDGET CRAMMED FULL OF LIVE OLD VIGOUR, HUMOUR, AUTHORITY AND 
THEATRICAL IDEAS, WITH SOMETHING BRIL- BEAUTY.” May, 1924. 
LIANT ON EVERY PAGE.” September 23, 1923 ; : ' : , ; 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“IT RECOMMEND PEOPLE WHO ARE INTERESTED 

IN THE THEATRE TO GET HOLD OF ‘THE 


MASK.’ ” 


CURRENT OPINION, U.S.A, 
“IT STILL REMAINS THE MOST ARTISTIC AND 
FASCINATING THEATRICAL PUBLICATION IN THI 


WORLD." 
. A. N. Monkunouse, February 15, 1924. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO MEMBERS OF THE DRAMA LEAGUE 


rO EVERY DRAMA LEAGUE MEMBER WHO SENDS US A 10/- SUBSCRIPTION TO VOLUME XI BY JAN- 
UARY 15rn, 1925, WE WILL SEND, FREE, A COPY OF THE SMALL COMPLETE “ VOLUME IX,” WITH 
WHICH WE RECOMMENCED PUBLICATION IN SEPTEMBER, 1923. 


All Communications and Payments should be addressed to 


THE MASK PUBLISHERS, BOX 444, FLORENCE, ITALY 





Printed by Herbert Reiach, Ltd., Eyot Works, St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith W.6. 





